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representations of historic documents, signatures, buildings, and scenes 
connected with the revolution, all together giving the work, as the 
editor designed, a national character highly appropriate to the occasion. 
The printing and paper are excellent. 

Herbert E. Bolton. 

MINOR NOTICES 

La Synthese en Histoire: Essai Critique et Theorique. Par Henri 
Berr, Directeur de la Revue de Synthese Historique. (Paris, Felix 
Alcan, 1911, pp. xvi, 272.) Almost everyone who busies himself with 
history professionally finds his mind turning now and then to the ques- 
tion of the precise nature and purport of his work; to a consideration of 
the meaning of the vague words of which he and his fellows make use, 
such as " cause " and " law ", " progress " and " decline " ; to the funda- 
mental contrasts between the natural and historical sciences; and above 
all to the final end and aim of historical investigation and of the ac- 
cumulation of accurate information in regard to the past of mankind, 
and the bearing of these upon our understanding of life and our com- 
petence to conduct it properly. To these problems M. Berr addresses 
himself and his book is valuable not only as a statement of his own 
answers but as a brief cotnpte rendu of the general lines of discussion 
at the present time. He realizes that " scientific " history disappoints 
the intelligent public, and even some of its own adepts, since it fails too 
often to be either amusing or edifying. The synthesis of mere learning 
he believes to be in a hopeful state of advance but the higher " scientific 
synthesis ", as he calls it, cannot proceed without a reconsideration of 
the terms so carelessly and uncritically employed by historians. In his 
discussion he hopes to steer a wise middle course between those who 
contend that the accumulation and cataloguing of facts exhaust the 
legitimate aspirations of the historian and those, on the other hand, 
who, like the older philosophers of history, were more or less indifferent 
to what had actually taken place. 

The book requires the type of attention that one must give to a 
work on philosophy and in the present state of historical study in the 
United States few there will be who will have the patience to read it 
and still fewer will feel that they have fully understood it. After an 
interesting and instructive discussion of the general question of his- 
torical synthesis he reaches the question of the elements which enter into 
the highest form of historical presentation. He first takes up, under 
La Contingence — slipperiest of words — chance; personal, collective, 
geographic, temporary, and momentary individuality; and Volker- 
psychologie, which he characterizes as " complexite d'elements et con- 
fusion ". Then comes Necessity and its domain, especially as the term is 
used in recent sociological discussions. Under the caption La Logique 
the writer undertakes to purify the older conception of final causes and 
assign to them their proper place beside contingent and necessary 
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causes. He deals with the struggle for existence; with the origin of 
social consciousness and its implications ; with the " inventor ", whether 
in the field of morals or in that of industry ; with primitive mentality — le 
prelogique; with religion and the origin of its concepts; with magic and 
the beginnings of science ; and, finally, with the nature of civilization 
and the scope and methods of the history of ideas. He closes his 
volume with a brief forecast of the future of history. The writer 
describes, his general aim to be, " recueillir et coordonner ce qu'il y a de 
meilleur et de complementaire dans la pensee de quelques Franqais 
eminents " : Taine, Cournot, Tarde, Lacombe, Durkheim ; and there is no 
reason why one reading his bock carefully should not find himself well 
oriented in this field of speculation ; indeed not a few readers will realize 
that their curiosity has been- satiated long before they reach the con- 
cluding paragraphs. 

J. H. R. 

A Short History of War and Peace. By G. H. Perris, Membre de 
l'lnstitut International de la Paix. (New York, Henry Holt and Com- 
pany; London, Williams and Norgate, 191 1, pp. vi, 256.) Peace litera- 
ture is daily becoming more abundant and is appearing in all known 
forms. The greater part of it is what such literature has been in the 
past, an expression of feeling or opinion. Altogether too little of it 
rests upon the solid foundation of established fact, though war and 
its consequences offer a large field for research. 

This booklet does not escape the fault implied in the lines above. 
Its author is a pacifist, and he is a newspaper man; these facts account 
for the writing of the book and its character. There is nothing original 
about it, as appears even from its title; which by the way is not at all 
descriptive of the contents of the book, ten chapters of which (there 
are eleven) are an epitome of general history written in literary style. 
There is a wealth of fact and allusion in them but they can hardly be 
said to touch war or peace especially, except that most of the important 
wars and battles of history are mentioned. It is not that the facts here 
listed are incorrect but that the author's purpose in listing them is not 
apparent; unless, indeed, to state at the beginning of an all-inclusive 
chronological table what it is supposed to show, be enough to give it 
meaning. 

From what has been said it must appear that the reader and the 
cause of peace will gain little from these first chapters. Therefore, 
let all readers omit them and get at what is worth while in the book, 
the last chapter. This to be sure is only twenty-five pages long, but it 
is leavened with a perceptible purpose. It suggestively discusses : 
(1) the transformation of the character of warfare by the advance in 
quality and quantity of armament; (2) international credit economy; 
(3) international capital and labor; (4) the tendency among western 
nations toward an arrest of population. It is worth reading. 
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The Notes on Books do not pretend to be exhaustive, and the index 
is perfunctory. 

Edward B. Krehbiel. 

The Economic Principles of Confucius and his School. By Chen 
Huan-Chang, Ph.D. In two volumes. [Columbia University Studies 
in History, Economics, and Public Law, vols. XLIV., no. 112; XLV., 
no. 113.] (New York, Longmans, Green, and Company, 1911, pp. xv, 
362; 365—756.) Western students of Chinese culture have long enter- 
tained hopes that its philosophy and institutions might some day be 
interpreted to them by Oriental scholars in terms of Occidental civiliza- 
tion. Dr. Chen's elucidation of one phase of the Confucian system may 
be called the first important contribution to the fulfilment of these 
hopes, and from its workmanlike method it augurs well for the pro- 
duction in the near future of other treatises on Chinese society by 
scholars with similar advantages of foreign training. China's age is 
not more impressive by itself than that of several long-lived empires; 
her importance to us for purposes of comparative study lies chiefly in 
the continuance of her antique institutions down to the present time, 
when we may observe their working and have them interpreted by her 
own people. Such an opportunity as this offers for understanding 
ancient societies does not yet seem to be fully appreciated by students 
of past cultures such as those of Egypt, Persia, or Greece. The ac- 
cepted theory is that Europe and the Far East, having had no inter- 
course, afford no common basis for comparison. The appearance, 
however, of many similarities in their early institutions, and the fact 
that certain usages which have outlived their usefulness in the West 
still obtain in the East, suggest an important range of studies for the 
economist and historian. 

The present volume is primarily an examination of the economic 
bases of the old regime in China; its interest to the historian is hardly 
less than that of the ancient Semitic and Roman codes to students of 
the ancestors of our own civilization. It reveals Confucianism as a 
polity as well as a moral and religious system, and incidentally discloses 
some of the causes which have made the Chinese state endure. Use of 
the sources in such an investigation as this involves, however, very 
careful preparation. The English reader may be shown the cryptic 
nature of the Confucian text and the necessity of a true exegesis by a 
single example. A disciple asks the Master how a state should be 
administered ; the reply is : " Adopt the calendar of the Hsia dynasty. 
Ride the state carriage of the Yin dynasty. Wear the crown of the 
Chou dynasty. Imitate the music of Shao and Wu. Banish the tunes 
of Cheng, and keep far from specious talkers. The tunes of Cheng are 
licentious; specious talkers are dangerous" (p. 74). The meaning of 
these figures appears to be that the calendar, carriage, and crown of 
the three dynasties mentioned signify the best agricultural, commercial, 
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and industrial standards, while music refers to social life, and the last 
sentence to moral conduct. Once possessed of the key, we discover 
that the factors in the Sage's dictum are four parts economic to one 
moral, but the importance of such expansion and interpretation of the 
text, obviously rests upon a correct scientific system. It may be stated, 
however, that the commentaries and critical apparatus of Chinese 
classical scholarship are very ancient and complete and that their 
accepted expositions find favor among competent Western experts. 
The tone and temper of Dr. Chen's work inspire the reader's confidence 
in his deductions, a confidence fortified by the endorsement of two 
such distinguished authorities as Professors Hirth and Seager. The 
author's arrangement of his book in conformity with conventional 
English treatises on economics renders it easy of consultation, though 
the form must not delude one into supposing that the economic content 
of the Ching stands revealed in this way to the common reader. If the 
work endures the test of such criticism as can be secured only at the 
hands of his countrymen it gives promise of revealing their own institu- 
tions to them to great practical advantage in the reconstruction of the 
state, and of being accounted an epoch-making performance. 

F. W. Williams. 

The Common People of Ancient Rome: Studies of Roman Life and 
Literature. By Frank Frost Abbott, Kennedy Professor of Latin 
Language and Literature, Princeton University. (New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1911, pp. xi, 290.) This book is by an author who 
has already given us a valuable series of essays in his Society and 
Politics in Ancient Rome, and the present volume " deals ", says the 
preface, " with the life of the common people, and with their language 
and literature, and with their social and economic conditions". The 
two concluding essays however upon A Roman Politician, Gaius Scri- 
bonius Curio, and upon Gaius Matius, a Friend of Caesar, have very 
little relation to the rest of the work, and might well have been reserved 
for some other volume which the gifted author will some day, doubtless, 
publish. 

The other essays have a greater cohesion and a very peculiar value. 
Indeed there are no other discussions — of similar scope — upon some of 
the topics, at least in the English language. If Professor Abbott has 
not yet mustered the courage to attempt the long-desired history of the 
Roman Empire, he has at least performed the important task of as- 
sembling (here and in his other writings) a fair amount of the pre- 
liminary material which is essential to the performance of the greater 
undertaking. It is useless of course to expect close continuity of sub- 
ject in the present essays. Among the most valuable topics treated, 
are How Latin became the Language of the World and The Latin 
of the Common People. The first named discussion of how Latin 
achieved that dominion as a literary language which it retained almost 
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down to modern times, will prove of interest to very many beside 
specialists. The second attacks a highly obscure and difficult subject 
and makes it distinctly significant to readers whose bent is for history 
rather than for philology. In the third essay, The Poetry of the 
Common People, a large quantity of inscriptional evidence is brought 
together, but one cannot resist the feeling that sometimes the author 
has made his metrical translations jingle, by reading into them some 
turns of thought which were not quite in the original. It is well to 
point out how modern was the life of the Empire, but it seems hardly 
needful to render, " Here for a cent is a drink" (p. in). 

Possibly the most important of the remaining essays is that on 
Diocletian's Edict and the Cost of Living. Professor Abbott has per- 
formed a real service in placing before English readers the substance 
of the Edict of Prices, and he pertinently calls attention to the " muck- 
raking " tone of the long preamble (p. 154). It is a fair question 
however whether a real mistake has not been made in presenting the 
values fixed by Diocletian solely in the terms of American money. 
The monetary system of Rome about 300 A. D. was still in such con- 
fusion, despite efforts to reform, that over-precise computations in terms 
of modern money become extremely hazardous. Everything considered, 
these essays are worthy of an honored place in the library of every 
scholar. 

William Stearns Davis. 

The Women of the Caesars. By Guglielmo Ferrero. (New York, 
The Century Company, 191 1, pp. x, 337.) This is a book which on 
account of its popular style of presentation and the fame of its author 
is bound to have wide circulation. The six chapters, which appeared 
originally in the Century Magazine, are studies of Women and Mar- 
riage in Ancient Rome, Livia and Julia, and four other distinguished 
ladies of the Imperial period, the most important discussions being 
reserved for the two Agrippinas. 

No one will expect such a book to be after the manner of an erudite 
contribution to Hermes, and the author fulfils the requirement of being 
" interesting " most admirably. Foot-notes and all critical apparatus 
are omitted, and if the book simply dealt with well-established facts, 
restated in a clever and untechnical way, not the least criticism could 
be offered on this point. Unfortunately however the intense sub- 
jectivity characteristic of Signor Ferrero's earlier books follows him 
hither, and many opinions are boldly laid before the unwary as if they 
were determined facts, when scholars will at once recognize them as 
highly debatable. The chapter upon the relations of Livia and Julia 
states many things which we should be glad to have beyond argument. 
Signor Ferrero is very sure that Julia the Elder was on the whole a 
much maligned woman, whose real fault was that she was somewhat 
out of sympathy with her age. Her immoralities are not denied, but 
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they receive all the whitewashing of a skilful advocate, and her final 
downfall is attributed to the malevolence of the party of Tiberius 
rather than to any iniquity of her own. One may properly ask — is it 
fair to thrust such a restatement of accepted history upon readers who 
have no means of checking the author's opinions, and who as a rule 
have no knowledge that another and more sinister view is frequently 
taken of Julia's character? 

Signor Ferrero will find most scholars agreeing with him in his 
relatively friendly view of Tiberius. He virtually restates Tarver'j 
arguments, albeit more skilfully and more briefly; but why need we be 
so sure that the fearful prosecutions for majestas were mainly inspired 
by the honest desire of many senators " of intelligence and character " 
that " the Emperor [should] not be left defenseless against the wild 
slanders of the great families" (p. 163) ? 

Perhaps however the keenest dissent will come over the treatment of 
the younger Agrippina. That hitherto execrated lady is drawn to us as 
a high-minded heroine, imbued with the old Roman virtue. She did not 
murder Claudius. Tacitus only " pretends to know " (p. 296) that she 
poisoned him. This slander Signor Ferrero airily waves aside. (Of 
similar statements in Suetonius and Cassius Dio he says nothing.) The 
unlucky emperor simply " died of a mysterious malady ", while his 
wife's alleged iniquities are accounted for by the general malevolence 
of Tacitus. That important modern writers from Schiller down to 
Henderson and von Domaszewski accept the death by poison, troubles 
Signor Ferrero very little. His Italian intuitions teach him more than 
any German scholarship. 

The book, in short,- is interesting and stimulating to scholars who 
are able to take its opinions at their true value. To others it is no safe 
guide. Tacitus has his undoubted faults, yet his works will be read in 
ages that will never remember about the clever author of the volume 
under discussion. 

William Stearns Davis. 

The Cambridge Modern History. Volume XIII. Genealogical Tables 
and Lists and General Index. (Cambridge, University Press; New York, 
Macmillan, 191 1, pp. 643.) The general scheme of the Cambridge 
Modem History having been brought to a conclusion with volume XII., 
the present volume is added as a necessary complement to the whole 
series. The last two-thirds of it consists of a very excellent general 
index to the whole body of volumes. The first 200 pages contain: 
first, 112 genealogical tables of ruling and noble houses of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and other European and Asiatic states; secondly, 33 
lists of popes, spiritual princes, elected sovereigns, presidents of im- 
portant republics, viceroys, and prime ministers; thirdly, a half-dozen 
lists of secularized bishoprics, English Parliaments, European universi- 
ties, and a selection of imperial diets, international congresses and con- 
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ferences, leagues, and alliances. The genealogies are mostly con- 
structed on simple lines, not extending beyond what is necessary to 
exhibit the descent of persons actually regnant. 

History of German Civilisation: a General Survey. By Ernst 
Richard, Ph.D., Lecturer on the History of German Civilization, 
Columbia University. (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1911, 
pp. x, 545.) This book evidently aims at explaining to a foreign public, 
modern German civilization as a product of national temperament and 
economic, historic, and other forces. For that purpose, Dr. Richard 
unrolls the panorama of the entire national evolution, from Germanic 
origins through the violent vicissitudes of German history, to the 
present time. The struggles between pope and emperor; the conflicts 
between northern and southern Germany as emphasized by religious 
differences; the introduction of Roman law; the deterioration of 
national character caused by the Thirty Years' War; the pettiness bred 
by the existence of hundreds of small courts; all these have precipitated 
problems of a most serious nature into modern Germany. Dr. Richard 
is especially happy in his characterization of inherent German traits: 
force to the point of violence; depth of feeling (Gemdit) ; love of enter- 
prise (Wanderlust); and — most significant — a marked tendency to lay 
stress on content. This temperament he follows up through the ages, 
showing how it appears, in the accentuation of the root-syllable of the 
word without regard to euphony; later, in the national character of 
German monasticism; during the sixteenth century, in the attitude 
towards the Roman Church; during the eighteenth, in the development 
of German music, in the personality of Kant, and the rise and spread of 
German idealism; during the nineteenth century, in the character of 
Bismarck. 

The book gathers vigor and vitality as it proceeds, the excellent 
chapters on the sixteenth century and on Luther being distanced by 
those on Frederick the Great and on Kant. That portion in which the 
writer shows that the modern empire rests on a strong sense of national 
unity, and a happy blending of practical and idealistic tendencies, forms 
the keystone of the whole book. 

The following remarks are meant not as criticisms, but as sug- 
gestions. The centrifugal tendencies of the German character are not 
sufficiently explained as partly the result of geographical conditions. 
A country whose eastern contingent lies open to Slavic influences, the 
western to French, the northern to English and Scandinavian, and the 
southern to Italian, would naturally find it difficult to develop a homo- 
geneous national ideal. The resultant " particularism " which the author 
so often justly scores, has, however, more than he admits, certain 
advantageous qualities. So, for instance, the small courts, with all their 
faults, mean, for modern Germany, a healthy decentralization of cul- 
tural life. The treatment of the Romantic School fails to do justice 
to that remarkable group. In spite of faults, the German Romanticists 
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enormously contributed to the wealth and depth of culture, and carried 
German influence into France and England. The whole Ruskin move- 
ment, for instance, goes back, in last analysis, to their art-tenets. The 
good summary, Non-political Currents during the Nineteenth Century, 
would gain in vividness, if, from the great mass of names, three were 
brought out in bolder relief: Hebbel, as the originator of a new and 
essentially modern conception of tragedy based on the idea of evolution ; 
Wagner, as the creator of the modern musical drama; and Nietzsche, 
as a potent force in the spread of a positive view of life (Lebensbe- 
jahung), in contrast with Schopenhauer's pessimism (Lebensvernei- 
nung). It is this positive view which gives modern German life its 
peculiar flavor, and is reflected in pictorial art and in the novels of 
Frenssen, Herzog, and others. 

We warmly recommend this scholarly and forceful book to that in- 
creasing number of persons whose attention is being called to Ger- 
many's importance in modern life. 

Camillo von Klenze. 

Scotland. By Robert S. Rait, Fellow and Tutor of New College, 
Oxford. [The Making of the Nations.] (London, Adam and Charles 
Black, 191 1, pp. xii, 320.) Those who are already acquainted with 
Mr. Rait's work will not find themselves disappointed in their expecta- 
tions by this admirable book. The task of writing one volume of a 
series presents the double difficulty of restriction to a limited space, and 
to a certain line of treatment ; but these difficulties have not prevented 
Mr. Rait from doing an excellent piece of work in Scotland. He has 
made, in our opinion, the right selection of topics; nor is he unsuc- 
cessful in his treatment of them. He neither allows his book to break 
up into a mere series of essays, nor does he make the reader feel that 
he has distorted the general picture of Scottish development by over- 
insistence on any one point. The limits of space have compelled him to 
expound his various subjects with dangerous brevity; but he succeeds 
in giving them all a living interest, and only here and there does one 
feel it difficult to see the wood for the trees — notably in chapters 1., 
vi., and x., which, for that reason, are a little difficult to read. 

The book will be of great service to those who, for lack of access 
to larger works, have to read their Scottish history in smaller manuals: 
for Mr. Rait's sound scholarship enables him to dispel many of the 
illusions which are so apt to find their way into such books. Par- 
ticularly do we note this in his work on the War of Independence, and 
on Covenanting Times — on which books of this size are apt to mislead, 
because, as a rule, they emphasize attractive tradition to the detriment 
of solid fact. Thus the writer substitutes for the usual idealized view 
of Robert the Bruce a picture much saner and nearer the truth — and, 
while he does not whitewash Charles II., he is not blind to the defects 
of the Covenanters. And he performs such tasks with a praiseworthy 
gentleness of touch. 
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In the space at our disposal fair criticism is not easy. But we would 
like to say that the last chapter is a little overcrowded, and seems 
to betray certain special interests of the author. He says at page 
303, " The real interest of the period between the suppression of the 
Forty-five and the outbreak of the French Revolution lies in the literary 
life of the country." Yet after only a few lines on this head, he 
passes from it with, " The intellectual revival could not fail to lead to 
demands for a great constitutional advance." And he confines his 
remarks on the growth of modern Scottish industry to two sentences 
and the statement (p. 307), "The transference of national interests 
from religious controversy to commercial progress which marked the 
eighteenth century has never been complete." But these things may 
well be due to lack of space — indeed, in the second instance, Mr. Rait 
justifies himself by that plea. In the quotation on page 101 " only " 
should surely be "ony", and on page 304, "1793" should take the 
place of " 1773 ". 

The book is well got up, and excellently illustrated — but the maps, 
with the exception of the plan of Edinburgh, are not quite so good. 

John Dall. 

L'Abbaye de Saint-Martin de Troam an Diocese de Bayeux des 
Origines au Seisieme Steele. Par R. N. Sauvage. (Caen, 191 1, pp. 
Hi, 524.) This excellent monograph is in refreshing contrast to the 
older type of monastic history, for instead of giving a series of 
annalistic biographies of abbots, amplified by generous borrowings from 
the general histories, M. Sauvage has attacked the real problems con- 
nected with the work and influence of a medieval monastery. A critical 
examination of the sources and the history of the abbey's foundation 
serves as the basis for a study of its relations to lay and ecclesiastical 
authority, its inner administration, and its economic development, fol- 
lowed in the appendix by an account of the liturgy and the conven- 
tual buildings. The bibliographical apparatus is especially full and 
careful, and there is a substantial body of original documents. Chief 
attention is given to the economic side of the monastery's life, as 
seen in the growth and administration of its estates, the management 
of its capital, and its part in the agricultural exploitation of the lower 
valley of the Dive and the marshes of the coast. This emphasis is well 
chosen, for at no time during the seven centuries of its history does 
Troarn seem to have been a notable moral or intellectual force, whereas 
its economic role was important and the materials for its study are 
fairly abundant. A monograph of this type is especially to be wel- 
comed, since comparatively little has been done in the field of Norman 
economic history since the publication of the classical studies of Delisle 
more than sixty years ago, and there is need for applying to other 
religious establishments the sobriety, patience, and critical judgment 
which M. Sauvage has here shown. 

C. H. H. 
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Les Communes Frangaises & I'Bpoque des Capetiens Directs. Par 
Achille Luchaire, Membre de l'lnstitut. Nouvelle edition revue et 
augmentee d'une introduction par Louis Halphen. (Paris, Hachette et 
Cie., 1911, pp. xvi, 299.) M. Luchaire devoted his lectures at the 
Sorbonne in 1888-1889 to the communal movement in France. Shortly 
afterward he assembled substantially the same matter in book form. 
Thus arose first the work now before us in a new edition. 

In the published as in the spoken form it was addressed to a rather 
general public. To set out in its general traits, after the most recent 
works, the organization of the sworn commune of the north of France — 
the most complete and clear-cut type of independent municipality; to 
show what place it occupied in the society of the time; to study its 
relations with the lay feudality, the Church, and the king; with no 
other ambition than to present, in order and clearly, without the apparatus 
of erudition, for the advantage of students who are curious as to history 
and learning but have not the time to collect and read the publications 
of savants— to present thus a subject rarely treated in ensemble yet 
appealing to intelligent people: such was the modest aim the author 
professed in his avertissement. To this only two remarks need be 
added. The statement as to the scope of the work is to be taken seri- 
ously. It concerns almost solely the region north of the Loire, and 
within that only those relatively few communities where independence 
was gained. Accordingly one should guard against applying too widely 
or too generally the conclusions set forth. Also, though M. Luchaire 
wrote " after the most recent works ", he himself knew well the sources 
on which the science of the subject rested, and put into the book a 
good deal that was new. 

This work, as M. Halphen remarks, remains after over twenty years 
one of the clearest and most trustworthy syntheses ever made of the 
history of the French communes. Various slight changes have sufficed 
to fit it for reappearance : a few suppressions, some corrections of dates 
and other details, some softenings of too categoric statements, and at 
places references to recent studies. The editor has however added 
interest to the new edition by his introduction. Briefly but quite 
effectively, he points out what course studies in medieval town history 
have chiefly taken since Giry's time — especially the part of M. Pirenne 
therein — and shows how these studies have carried forward the answer- 
ing of some of the problems treated by Luchaire. Thus, with the 
progress of knowledge concerning the relation between economic 
renaissance in the eleventh and twelfth centuries and the communal 
movement, the question of origins of that movement is by no means as 
hopeless as Luchaire thought it; the question of filiation of communal 
charters has turned out to be much more complex than it appeared to 
Luchaire ; and additional light has come as to how there arose two quite 
different sorts of echevinage. 

It seems probable that advance of knowledge in the next years, as 
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in the last two decades, will serve less to contradict than to complete 
what Luchaire has said. So his work still deserves reading, and in 
its new form is likely to live yet a considerable time. 

E. W. Dow. 

Die Hanse und England, von Eduards III. bis auf Hcinrichs VIII. 
Zeit. Von Dr. Friedrich Schulz. [Abhandlungen zur Verkehrs- und 
Seegeschichte im Auftrage des Hansischen Geschichtsvereins her- 
ausgegeben von Dietrich Schafer. Band V.] (Berlin, Karl Curtius, 
191 1, pp. xv, 195.) This is one of a number of valuable historical 
studies due to Germany's recent development of commercial and naval 
ambitions. The closing paragraph, in which it is argued that the final 
victory of the English merchants over the Germans of the Hanse in 
the sixteenth century was due not to any superior ability of the Eng- 
lish merchants but to the greater support given by their government, is 
plainly an argument for government support of modern German com- 
merce. But there is no evidence of distortion of the narrative due to 
such a thesis. There is such a tradition of scientific accuracy and 
scholarly thoroughness existent in Germany that even a marked eco- 
nomic and political tendency may leave a work of historical im- 
portance unharmed. ■ 

The interesting field of the relations between England and the 
Hanseatic League bids fair to be well worked, though so far entirely 
by Germans. Five serious and somewhat extended works on one or 
other period or phase of the subject, by Keutgen, Schanz, Daenell, 
Ehrenberg, and Schulz, besides shorter studies by Stein, Kunze, and 
Pauli, have been published, but so far there is nothing of importance 
in English. This latest German work recounts the successive disputes, 
negotiations, wars, and treaties, which characterized the troubled rela- 
tions between the traders from the Baltic and West German cities and 
the English government. The special privileges of the Hansards in 
England date from the carta mercatoria of 1303. Although this was 
granted to all foreign merchants coming to England to trade, the 
Hanse merchants alone retained its advantages. They retained them, 
however, only with the greatest difficulty. After a time of relative 
equilibrium under the three Edwards, the imposition of special taxes 
by the English government, the efforts of English traders to intrude 
upon what the Hanseatic merchants considered their own commercial 
dominion, piracy, local oppressions, and all the acts of retaliation, op- 
position, and violence to which these occurrences gave rise, left but 
few long periods of undisturbed trading or political relations. Dr. 
Schulz's narrative closes with the attack of Wolsey on the Hanseatic 
privileges between 1517 and 1522. The remaining fifty years of Han- 
seatic activity in England, down to 1579, when Elizabeth reduced the 
position of the German merchants to an equality with that of all other 
foreigners, is left untouched. In the narrative portion of the work as 
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well as in the concluding chapter describing the organization of the 
Steelyard at London and the settlements in other English cities, the 
author relies, practically, entirely on German sources. Inadequate as 
the English documents are they would have added in several places to 
the fullness and clearness of the work. As it stands, however, this is 
the best existing treatment of its subject. 

E. P. Cheyney. 

Registres du Conseil de Geneve. Publies par la Societe d'Histoire 
et d'Archeologie de Geneve. Tome III. Du n Fevrier 1477 au 4 
Fevrier 1487 (Volumes 8 a 10). (Geneve, Kundig, 1911, pp. x, 637.) 
The Registra record chiefly the transactions of the consilium ordi- 
narium in its biweekly sessions. These records, contrary to the opinion 
of Roget, show that the council co-operated with the bishop in negotiat- 
ing the first alliance of Geneva with Bern and Freiburg, 1477. Geneva 
was suffering from financial difficulties entailed by the ransom imposed 
after the wars of Charles the Bold and demanded by the Swiss adven- 
turers, and from the strife of three candidates for the bishopric. 

Attempts to regulate prices (even with the added wisdom of 
ecclesiastical councils) reveal overcharging, unwillingness to sell by 
weight, petitions for higher prices, modifications of rates, exceptions, 
proclamations, threats of prosecution, and the sending of recalcitrants 
to the bishop. Beef was usually three denarii a pound, mutton five. 
Pork in 1477 was twice the price of beef. Legislation regarding 
taverns indicates that these were in the hands of " ecclesiastici, canonici, 
curati, et eciam doctores et jurisperiti ". 

Of the consilium generate there were an average of nearly five 
sessions annually. One records the numbers present as over 1,000. 
No business was proposed at this session because of the insult offered 
to the syndics by the populares through their assertion that the syndics 
planned to levy taxes, and through their action in ejecting the guards 
from the cloister. Another popular uprising of a " great multitude of 
the people " recalled two syndics and confirmed two others, one of the 
latter, a smooth fellow named Emericus, elected for a third term. In 
1484 it was provided that the council of fifty, hitherto elected by the 
little council, should be chosen, two members by each of the twenty-five 
districts (disenae) of the city. 

The 100-page index continues the improvement in fullness and 
logical classification noted in the second volume and, with the brief but 
illuminating notes, adds greatly to the value, which is such as was to be 
expected of the society and editors responsible for this scholarly work. 

Herbert Darling Foster. 

Commentaires de Blaise de Monluc, Marechal de France. Edition 
critique publiee et annotee par Paul Courteault, Professeur a la 
Faculte des Lettres de l'Universite de Bordeaux. Volume II., 1521- 
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1553. (Paris, Alphonse Picard et Fils, 1911, pp. 421.) M. Courteault 
has already begun to follow up a suggestion which he made in the 
closing pages of his brilliant critical study of the Commentaires of 
Blaise de Monluc which appeared in 1908 and was noticed on pages 
1 19-120 of volume XIV. of this journal. The present volume gives us 
the first instalment of a new and undoubtedly definitive edition of that 
work — covering the years 1521-1553. It reveals the same painstaking 
and accurate scholarship which was displayed in M. Courteault's 
previous critical study of the Commentaires and biography of Monluc 
(cf. American Historical Review, XIV. 848-849). It makes a very 
considerable advance over the hitherto standard edition of the Com- 
mentaires published by the Baron de Ruble in 1864-1867 for the Societe 
de l'Histoire de France. 

The various editions of the Commentaires which appeared previous 
to that of de Ruble are virtually reimpressions (not always exact) of 
the first one, put forth in 1592 by Florimond de Raemond, counsellor of 
the Parlement de Bordeaux. In this, much of the original manuscript 
was changed, and more was suppressed, owing to the caution of the 
editor, who did not wish to be held responsible for the publication of 
Monluc's sometimes too frank expressions of opinion on living men and 
current events. De Ruble, however, discovered two manuscript copies 
of the Commentaires in the Bibliotheque Nationale, the one complete, 
the other disfigured by the loss of a number of pages at the end — both 
of which were dictated by Monluc before the one from which Flori- 
mond de Raemond's edition was printed : the first, in fact, was almost 
certainly composed between November, 1570, and June, 1571. These 
two manuscripts differ considerably from one another; the second, as 
far as it goes, is a partial revision of the first. They both differ yet 
more from the one used by Florimond de Raemond ; they stop five years 
earlier; they contain much which the late manuscript omits and vice 
versa; their style is far less finished and correct, and they reveal to the 
full the author's anger at his recent dismissal from his post of lieutenant 
of Guienne, while the later revision adopts a far more philosophical 
tone. De Ruble's edition is a sort of amalgamation of the edition of 
Florimond de Raemond as reproduced by Buchon, and of these two 
manuscripts. It omits nothing, but it is so arranged that it is quite 
impossible to determine which parts have been taken from one source 
and which from another. M. Courteault, on the other hand, has adopted 
as a basis for the present edition that of Florimond de Raemond; but 
he also inserts, at the bottom of the pages, the variants of the two 
manuscripts, so as to indicate the different stages through which the 
work passed ; he identifies in foot-notes, moreover, in so far as possible, 
the names of obscure persons and places. Seldom has it been the 
good fortune of a modern scholar to make the career and writings of 
an earlier historian as completely his own as has M. Courteault with 
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Blaise de Monluc. The work which he has accomplished will not have 
to be done over again. 

Roger Bigelow Merriman. 

Touring in 1600: a Study in the Development of Travel as a Means 
of Education. By E. S. Bates. (Boston and New York, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1911, pp. xiv, 418.) The author of this book finds 
"any statement of objective fact" to be impracticable "in connection 
with such a subject as this" and aims "merely at approximate sub- 
jective accuracy; to study, that is, the psychology of the subject" 
(p- 39 1 )- Whatever he may mean by this, he is clearly not quite cer- 
tain that he has achieved his purpose. " Students ", he adds, " are re- 
quested to hear this statement with the ear of faith, remembering that 
all such attempts have to be heavily peptonized if expenses are to be 
paid." In this age of unfaith, the average student will probably find 
that the volume before us smacks much more of pepsin than of psy- 
chology. It is, indeed, little more than a collection of interesting 
anecdotes of travel extracted from the narratives of sixteenth and 
seventeenth-century travellers, and grouped under chapters on Tourists, 
on Guide Books, on Inns, on The Purse, and so forth. The author 
hardly pretends to criticize the tales which he repeats, and often leaves 
us wondering whether we can safely take his genial wayfarers at their 
word. Objective facts cannot altogether be dispensed with, even if 
one aims " merely at approximate subjective accuracy ". Occasionally 
the author ventures a generalization, but not always with success. 
Cartographers, for instance, will probably resent his curt summary of 
sixteenth-century map-making. "As for sixteenth-century maps, they 
seem meant for gifts rather to an enemy than to a friend" (p. 52). 
The foot-notes reveal a wide acquaintance with the contemporary litera- 
ture of travel in Europe. Students will be grateful to the author for 
bringing to light passages from many narratives not easily accessible. 
The bibliography contains a partial list of sources with useful critical 
notes. The book is unusually well printed, and the illustrations include 
good copies of many appropriate contemporary pictures not heretofore 
reproduced. 

Conyers Read. 

Municipal Origins: an Account of English Private Bill' Legislation 
relating to Local Government, 1740-1835; with a Chapter on Private 
Bill Procedure. By Frederick H. Spencer, LL.B., Lecturer on Eco- 
nomics and the British Constitution at the City of London College. 
With a Preface by Sir Edward Clarke, K.C. [Studies, London School 
of Economics and Political Science.] (London, Constable and Com- 
pany, 1911, pp. xi, 333.) This work is in part a result of the author's 
association with the Webbs, whom he assisted in procuring material for 
the study of English local government. As a piece of research the work 
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has been done with great fidelity; and despite its leanings to the more 
technical side of political science, it may well claim attention from any 
student of the eighteenth century. The period covered lies between 
1740 and 1835; and the investigation necessitated a long perusal of 
vestry records for these years, and a critical examination of legislative 
procedure and of the private bill legislation bearing upon the institu- 
tion of urban services in town areas. But that does not confine the 
author exclusively within the field of municipal government. In the 
concluding chapter he takes a broader sweep of the subject in a clear 
summing up of the eighteenth-century tendency towards what is happily 
termed " urbanisation ", and in a discussion of the very curious light this 
tendency throws upon the adjustment of law and the legislative process 
to the urban movement, with its treatment at first empirical, but re- 
quiring in the end a more or less comprehensive theory, characteristic of 
the Liberal tradition after 1832. 

It is difficult to refrain from suggesting that the eighteenth century 
has been thrown somewhat out of perspective by the fact that the 
material most easily procurable for its study bears so exclusively upon 
the governing classes. Monographs like this reveal for the period an 
undercurrent of English political life which, as Mr. Spencer's researches 
show, well repays investigation. 

C. E. Fryer. 

Le Mouvement Physiocratique en France de 1756 d 1770. Par 
Georges Weulersse, Professeur au Lycee Carnot, Docteur es Lettres. 
In two volumes. (Paris, Felix Alcan, 1910, pp. xxxiv, 617; 768.) His- 
torians no less than economists have for many years lamented the 
absence of any adequate study of the Physiocratic school and its doc- 
trines. As in the case of the Mercantilists, the dicta of Adam Smith's 
superficial and unsympathetic estimate exerted a benumbing influence 
upon succeeding opinion. Whatever mischief Adam Smith may have 
left undone in this direction, was completed by the exaggerated claims 
of French apologists and the sweeping phrases of McCulloch's deprecia- 
tion. In 1847 Daire's reprint made available certain inaccessible texts, 
and supplied a reasonably intelligent editorial apparatus. But the stock 
histories — Twiss, Blanqui, Ingram — continued to mumble the old com- 
monplaces. 

It has only been in the present generation — in belated train of the 
historical movement in economic study, and with the revivals of interest 
in the history of economic doctrines — that the ficonomistes have come 
into their own. Lavergne's series of sketches, Stern's essay on Mira- 
beau, Higgs's interpretation of Cantillon, Schelle's monograph on Du- 
pont, Hasbach's study of philosophic origins, Oncken's monumental 
edition of Quesnay, Bauer's productive inquiries in many directions — all 
appeared in comparatively quick succession. The movement culminated 
with a certain dramatic effectiveness in Dr. Bauer's rediscovery in the 
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papers of the elder Mirabeau in the Archives Nationales of an original 
copy of the 1759 edition of the Tableau Oeconomique with Quesnay's 
manuscript notes, and in its facsimile reproduction by the British Eco- 
nomic Association in 1894 to mark the bicentenary year of Quesnay's 
birth. 

With such momentum it would have been safe to anticipate the 
appearance, sooner or later, of an adequate study of the school and its 
tenets. Higgs's Six Lectures whetted the appetite, and even aroused 
expectation of a larger work from this accomplished scholar. But 
other duties intervened, and it has been left to M. Weulersse to render 
the long-awaited service. 

The event has completely justified the delay. Since Roscher's prime, 
economic Dogmengeschichte has been enriched by no more satisfying 
contribution than the two stout volumes in which M. Weulersse has 
traced the origin, growth, and influence of the school from its earliest 
beginnings to the last year of Choiseul's ministry. He has done this 
with a fidelity of scholarship, a maturity of judgment, and a facility of 
presentation that make of the work a notable contribution. For the 
period beyond 1770 M. Weulersse announces that he has already out- 
lined his plan and assembled the materials. If the volumes to come be 
executed in the same manner as have those before us — and there is 
every reason for believing that they will be — at least one chapter in the 
history of economic thought will have found definitive interpretation. 

Jacob H. Hollander. 

Sea Kings of Britain: Keppel to Nelson. By G. A. R. Callender, 
B.A., Royal Naval College, Osborne. (London, New York, Bombay, 
and Calcutta, Longmans, Green, and Company, 1911, pp. viii, 367.) 
This is the last in a series of three volumes by the same author con- 
taining brief sketches of the lives of British naval heroes from Hawkins 
to Nelson. Keppel, Rodney, Howe, and Duncan are each allotted a 
chapter in this final volume, but more than two-fifths of its space is 
given to Nelson. Mr. Callender seems to have written his book pri- 
marily for the purpose of inspiring embryo British sea-captains to 
emulate the deeds of the admirals who contributed to make their nation 
the mistress of the seas. At any rate it is manifest that he has not 
addressed it to serious students of history. He confines himself 
strictly to the task of narrating the services which his characters 
rendered their country on the sea, and a large part of his space is 
given up to a detailed description of battles. Owing to this fact, in 
spite of the author's labored attempt to be terse and dramatic in his 
descriptions, a reader not well versed in naval history finds it a little 
difficult to follow him in his numerous references to the names of 
vessels and his familiar use of nautical terms. Nowhere do we find 
citations to the authorities which the author has used, which is, perhaps, 
a pardonable omission in so brief a work. But neither does Mr. Cal- 
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lender offer the least bibliographical help to a reader desiring to pursue 
further his study of British naval history or naval heroes. This would 
seem to be a more serious omission, especially since some of the 
author's statements are clearly open to question. As critical biography, 
even of an elementary sort, Mr. Callender's book scarcely deserves con- 
sideration; but as a manual for young Britons who are interested in 
the great deeds of the naval heroes of their country it may have a 
certain value. 

William Thomas Laprade. 

Despatches from Paris, 1784— 1700. Selected and edited from the 
Foreign Office Correspondence by Oscar Browning, M.A. Volume II., 
1788-1790. [Camden Third Series, vol. XIX.] (London, The Royal 
Historical Society, 1910, pp. x, 337.) This is the second volume of 
correspondence edited by Mr. Browning (for the review of the first 
volume see the American Historical Review, XV. 410), covering 
the despatches of Dorset, Hailes, and Fitz-Gerald, written at Paris 
during the years 1789 and 1790. Thus it forms a connection between 
that first volume and the letters of Gower (published in 1885), 
which begin in June, 1790. The present volume contains one hundred 
and twenty-five letters written, for the most part, by Dorset and his suc- 
cessor Fitz-Gerald. About a dozen of the letters written in 1788 are by 
Hailes; Eden has one (September 3, 1789) and Jenkinson two (Sep- 
tember 10, 17, 1789). There are no letters for August, 1789. Fitz- 
Gerald's letters begin October 7, 1789, and go to June 18, 1790. It is 
unfortunate that all the letters for these years could not have been 
written by Hailes, who was really what Mr. Browning calls him, " one 
of the most competent and far-sighted diplomats of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, one of the few men who realized the importance and predicted 
the results of the momentous events which preceded the Revolution ". 
He had been sent to Poland. Fitz-Gerald was of about the same 
mental calibre as Dorset and wrote despatches of about the same length, 
^nd of the same mediocre quality that characterized the letters of his 
predecessor. All of the despatches are not printed in toto: marks of 
omission are frequent. In comparing this volume with its predecessor 
(see the Review, XV. 410) we are struck with the paucity of in- 
formation on diplomatic affairs. Both in quantity and quality, the 
despatches of Dorset and Fitz-Gerald rank below those of the am- 
bassadors of Venice, of Saxony, of Austria, and even of Parma. Mr. 
Browning lays stress on the value of the despatches as sources for the 
history of the diplomatic relations between France and England during 
these years, but even a rapid reading shows that their value is to be 
found rather in the information they contain upon the internal affairs 
of France. What better proof could be asked of the fact that the 
Revolution had deprived France for the time being of her influence in 
foreign affairs than this series of letters from Paris written by the 
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English ambassadors? In the earlier volume, whole letters were 
devoted to international relations with only a paragraph or two on 
French domestic affairs. As the Revolution progressed, the proportion 
changed until, in 1789, foreign affairs had fallen completely out of 
sight, or — more correctly speaking — the Revolution had become the 
most absorbing of foreign affairs. Here, then, is one more con- 
temporary account, helpful in establishing the facts of the Revolution. 
Much of the information is evidently second-hand, but even then it is 
usually drawn from a good source and helps to clear up matters that 
before were uncertain. The student of the struggle between the king 
and the parliaments in 1787 and 1788 will find it worth his while to 
examine carefully these despatches. While no one letter contains an 
illuminating expose of the situation, such as characterized the letters of 
Hailes in the first volume, the sum total of the gleaning from all the 
letters is considerable, sufficient to well repay the search. The intro- 
duction, omitted from the first volume on account of the illness of Mr. 
Browning, appears in the second. The most important statement it 
contains is the reference to the unpublished letters of Hailes, written 
from Poland and relating to the third partition. The work of the 
editor in this volume consists of an index and a few foot-notes. All 
students of the French Revolution are under obligations to Mr. Brown- 
ing for having these despatches copied and for urging their publica- 
tion until he found somebody wise enough to listen to him. 

Fred Morrow Fling. 

L'£glise de Paris et la Revolution. Par P. Pisani, Chanoine de 
Notre-Dame de Paris, Docteur es-Lettres, Professeur a PInstitut Catho- 
lique de Paris. Volume IV., 1799-1802. (Paris, Alphonse Picard et 
Fils, 1911, pp. 461.) This is the last of the four volumes devoted by 
the Abbe Pisani to what he insists on calling the history of "the 
Church of Paris" during the Revolution. In fact the bulk of the 
work is devoted to a much larger and more vital subject, namely the 
gradual reconciliation of the State and the Church and the negotiations 
that were to pave the way for the Concordat. 

The first two chapters describe the more liberal regime ushered in 
by the 18 Brumaire: ecclesiastical prisoners are released, 30,000 priests 
return from exile under cover of the law in favor of the emigres, 
churches closed by the Directoire are reopened. But even Bonaparte 
had to go slowly ; two obstacles are in the way of complete pacification 
the opposition of the uncompromising royalists who refuse the new oath 
of allegiance and the hostility of numerous state officials who have kept 
their anti-Catholic feelings. The victory of Marengo, June 14, 1800, 
marks however the turning-point in the religious policy of the Con- 
sulate. On that occasion the two clergies celebrated a separate Te 
Deum, one at Notre-Dame, the other at St. Roch, thus emphasizing the 
gap still existing in the Church. At that very time Bonaparte, on his 
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way to Paris, was making the first overtures to put an end to the 
schism. The message which he sent to Rome reached Pius VII., July 
3, 1800. A secret representative of the Vatican arrived in Paris, 
November 5. The following September the Concordat was signed. It 
had been a long and difficult negotiation, with several interruptions, dur- 
ing which Bonaparte threatened once to become a Protestant. The 
fight was waged around two main points. The government insisted on 
the right to ask the resignation of all the bishops and to appoint the new 
ones. The pope, on the other hand, wrested from the Consuls a state- 
ment that they were Catholics and that the majority of the French 
nation were so, likewise. It was a compromise which had the great 
advantage of establishing a hundred years' truce which was to come 
to an end only in 1905. 

This first part of the work of M. Pisani, interesting and readable 
though it is, covers familiar ground and adds hardly anything to the 
books of Boulay de la Meurthe, Mathieu, and Aulard. The second part 
has the advantage of treating a subject of a more contentious nature, 
namely the attitude of the Constitutional Clergy before and after the 
Concordat. Here the orthodoxy of our author is forced to yield to the 
honesty, if not the impartiality of the historian. Obliged to censure the 
" pride " and " revolt " of the Gallicans and Constitutionals he never- 
theless praises their sincerity and his chapter on the last council of 1801 
is an interesting effort to conciliate conflicting duties, with the result 
that truth triumphs in the end; and credit is given to the stubborn con- 
science of Gregoire's followers. 

The students of the religious problems of the Revolution will find 
these four volumes of Abbe Pisani useful, entertaining, and lively. If, 
however, the work does not seem to answer, in all respects, the require- 
ments of serene and unprejudiced scholarship the reader must make 
allowance for the handicap of an historian who has to submit the results 
of his investigations to the " Nihil obstat " of " Alfred Baudrillart, 
V. G. Rect." and the " Imprimatur " of " Leo Adolphus, Arch. Paris." 

O. G. 

Un Heros de la Grande- Arm.ee , J ean-Gaspard Hulot de Collart, 
Officier Superieur d'Artillerie (1780-1854). Par le Vicomte du Motey, 
Laureat de PInstitut. (Paris, Alphonse Picard et Fils, 191 1, pp. xiv, 
585.) The subject of this biography was a younger brother of General 
Jacques-Louis, Baron Hulot (1773-1843), the author of Souvenirs 
Militaires (Paris, 1886), and a relative of two other Napoleonic gen- 
erals of the name. The volume is made up of letters of the two brothers 
and other documents, private and official, with enough text to cement 
them together. The foot-notes are abundant and excellent, containing 
a wealth of biographical information gleaned from many sources. A 
map, portraits, appendixes, and an index recommend the book. Occa- 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XVII. — 43. 
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sional misprints and a few obvious misstatements of facts of general 
history, as on pages 17 and 273, unfortunately appear. 

Gaspard Hulot completed the course at the ficole Polytechnique and 
entered regular service as second lieutenant of artillery in 1800. He 
served under Augereau in Southern Germany, Marmont in Dalmatia, 
and Junot in Portugal; was captured during the revolt at Oporto and 
imprisoned on a hulk at Corunna for seven months; assisted in the 
defense of Tuy on the Portuguese frontier; was invalided for several 
months and then given a quiet berth in the arsenal of Liege, before he 
saw his first big campaign in 1812. One of the few survivors of the 
retreat from Moscow, he participated in the various operations in 
Germany during 1813 and commanded the artillery in the defense of 
Thionville in 1814. During the Hundred Days he was on artillery 
detail at Valenciennes, and later at Bourges, Cherbourg, and Douai. He 
made the Spanish campaign of 1823 and from 1825 to 1830 was director 
of artillery in Martinique. After the Revolution of 1830, he was 
allowed to retire with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. He died in 1854 
in his native town of Charleville. The volume is a careful and com- 
mendable effort to recount the life of a worthy and commendable officer 
who, like hundreds of others, served long and faithfully without win- 
ning promotion or renown. 

George Matthew Dutcher. 

Correspondence du Comte de la Forest, Ambassadeur de France en 
Espagne, 1808-1813. Publiee pour la Societe d'Histoire Contemporaine, 
par Geoffroy de Grandmaison. Tome V., Avril-Decembre, 181 1. 
(Paris, Picard et Fils, 1911, pp. 427.) The four preceding volumes of 
this correspondence have already been reviewed in this journal. The 
volume now before us covers the period from April to December, 181 1. 
It opens with the announcement of the birth of the King of Rome and 
of the elaborate official ceremonies of King Joseph, the French am- 
bassador, and the city of Madrid in honor of that event. Forest 
continues to show his profound respect for the niceties of etiquette, his 
lively sense of their importance. Details, dear to the diplomat, as to 
how he was received at Court, where he sat at table, what guards 
saluted him as he came and went, are recorded fully and with evident 
appreciation. The ambassador notes that the people, who were pre- 
vailingly superstitious, regarded the birth of a Napoleonic heir as in- 
dicative of God's favor to Napoleon, presaging the success of his 
Spanish adventure. Joseph seized the long-desired opportunity to leave 
his precarious kingdom in order to attend the baptism of the prince in 
Paris, but really to secure from Napoleon promises of aid sufficient to 
enable him to maintain his throne. The people believed he was leaving 
Spain with no thought of return, tired of his inglorious metier of 
phantom king. Forest took occasion to suggest to the emperor's 
ministers that the universal desire of the Spaniards was that Napoleon 
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himself assume the crown, that thus peace would be brought about and 
the independence and integrity of their sorely visited country be 
preserved. 

During the two months' absence of the king, the Council of State, 
left in the lurch, lived in a kind of void in Madrid. Upon his return 
with fair promises of support from the imperial brother, the outlook 
became brighter, only to darken when the necessary aid was not actually 
furnished. 

It is a sombre picture that is painted in these pages of a country 
in disintegration, cruelly harassed by taxation and by predatory bands 
of brigands, devastated by foreign armies led by rapacious generals, 
and of a royal government defied by French generals, its authority 
almost limited to Madrid, and its sovereign virtually forced to pawn his 
few diamonds in order to get a little ready cash with which to meet his 
daily needs. And, to make confusion worse confounded and to sharpen 
the impression of an impending doom, rumors of troubles with Russia 
began to spread. It is no wonder that Joseph expressed the misery of 
his position to Napoleon in a remarkable interview with Forest which 
the latter reported in full to his master on December 23 (pp. 377-387). 

Charles Downer Hazen. 

The Precursors of Jacques Cartier, 1497— 1534 • a Collection of Docu- 
ments relating to the Early History of the Dominion of Canada. 
Edited by H. P. Biggar, B.Litt. [Publications of the Canadian 
Archives, no. 5.] (Ottawa, Government Printing Bureau, 1911, pp. 
213.) Mr. Biggar has undertaken in this publication to bring together 
the chief manuscript sources of the earliest history of the Dominion of 
Canada. He gives us, therefore, what in college circles would be com- 
monly designated a " source book " covering the period from 1497 to 
1534. None of the sixty-four documents printed are newly found, and 
the majority, as is stated, have already appeared in print. We have 
here their first grouping. The work of editing has been carefully done, 
and the claim is made that in every case the translations are new. The 
documents being neither numerous nor lengthy, the editor has wisely 
chosen to print each in the original language, Latin, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Italian, French, or English, to which is added a free English 
rendering of all save those in French. In an introduction of twenty- 
five pages, the editor gives a running comment on the course of dis- 
covery and exploration in the region under consideration, checking most 
of the statements by reference to one or more of the documents. It is 
admitted that certain statements are purely conjectural, and must be 
considered as nothing more than working hypotheses. It may be well 
here to note that the statement concerning Cabot's coming to England 
in 1484 " filled with this idea " (of finding an ocean course westward 
to Asia) is not well authenticated. Space will not permit a special 
reference to even the more important of these documents. All that 
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are known have been brought together by Mr. Biggar. There is an 
appendix of printed sources including map reproductions. 

E. L. S. 

Diary of Cotton Mather, 1700-1724, [Massachusetts Historical Society 
Collections, seventh series, vol. VII I., edited by Worthington C. Ford.] 
(Boston, the Society, 1912, pp. xiii, 860.) This is the second volume of 
Cotton Mather's diary (see above, p. 193). As a record of the author's 
good deeds and pious exercises it can only be described as the prayer of 
the Pharisee in the Gospels extended through 860 pages of print. The 
usual heading of the entries is the symbol " G. D.", meaning " good 
devised ". It is fair to say that a large part of the good devised seems 
actually to have been accomplished by the indefatigable doctor, though 
at the same time he continues, with an almost convincing iteration, to 
represent himself as the basest of sinners. A good deal of information 
aibout his books and about manners in Boston, and especially about the 
agitation respecting inoculation for the smallpox, may be incidentally 
obtained from the volume. The best aspect of the diary is its exhibition 
of the doctor in his relations to his family, as a most affectionate father, 
and a most patient husband of a difficile (third) wife. Besides the diary 
a hundred letters, 1709-1727, are printed, mostly more substantial mate- 
rial for history than the journal itself. A reproduction of Captain John 
Bonner's map of Boston in 1722 is prefixed to the volume. 

Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings, October, 1910-June, 
1911. Volume XLIV. (Boston, the Society, 1911, pp. xvi, 787.) To 
this unusually large volume of the society's Proceedings the chief con- 
tributor of text is the president, Mr. Charles Francis Adams, from whom 
come articles on the Campaign of 1777, on Contemporary Opinion of the 
Howes, on the Canal Zone — something like a fifth of the volume and all 
interesting matter. Mr. Worthington Ford, the editor of the volume, 
supplies a valuable article relating to certain pamphlets of Israel 
Mauduit, but his hand may also be seen in the laudable tendency, shown 
here as in other recent volumes, to come down into the period subsequent 
to the Revolution and print materials of nineteenth-century history. 
Thus the volume has letters of much political interest written by Jona- 
than Russell to Clay and John Quincy Adams in October, 1815, a body of 
documents on the trial of Anthony Burns in 1854, and a nearly contem- 
porary account of the last blockade run of the Sumter by its commander, 
Captain Reid. Professor Channing has a valuable paper on Commerce 
during the Revolutionary Period, Mr. Brooks Adams a history of the 
Convention of 1800 with France, and Mr. Andrew McFarland Davis 
one on the Charitable Corporation of London. 

Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, volume 
XIII., Transactions, 1910-1911. (Boston, 1912, the Society, pp. xix, 509.) 
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In this volume Professor George L. Kittredge has a paper on Rev. 
George Stirk, minister of the Church of England in Bermuda from 
1622 to 1637, accompanied by some documents of interest to students of 
New England history. Mr. Albert Matthews has a paper on Sir Mat- 
thew Holworthy, benefactor of Harvard College, and Lady Holworthy. 
Mr. Horace E. Ware continues his useful notes on the magnetic aspects 
of early New England maps. There are also in the volume various 
documents and minor communications of some interest. But its most 
important element, occupying 169 pages, is a body of letters of Dennys 
De Berdt, communicated by Mr. Albert Matthews. The original nucleus 
of this collection of letters was a letter-book of De Berdt, 1 765-1 770, 
preserved in the Library of Congress, but Mr. Matthews has added to 
them a considerable number of other letters of De Berdt, 1757— 1770, 
found in the Massachusetts archives, in the library of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, in that of Dartmouth College, and in that of the 
Earl of Dartmouth. The letters are prefaced with a careful biographical 
sketch of De Berdt. Taken all together, they make a decidedly interest- 
ing and valuable contribution to our knowledge of the relations between 
Massachusetts and Great Britain in the years named, and of the activi- 
ties of a colonial agent. The volume is well printed, and its plates are 
exceedingly well executed. 

American Prisoners of the Revolution. By Danske Dandridge. 
(Charlottesville, Virginia, The Michie Company, 1911, pp. ix, 512.) 
This volume consists of a collection of a large number of original 
accounts of the sufferings of American prisoners of war in British 
prisons, prison ships, or guarded enclosures, and is one long, lingering 
crucifixion of British charity, humanity, and decency during the Revo- 
lutionary War. The original narratives are all " out of print, very 
scarce and hard to obtain ", and the author " feels justified in reprinting 
them in this collection ". We seriously doubt the wisdom of making 
such material more accessible than it was before the appearance of this 
book. Historical investigators could find all such material needful to 
study that feature of the struggle, and popular collections of such literary 
horrors will work nothing but evil. It avails little that the author 
publishes with " no desire to excite animosity against a people whose 
blood is in our veins ", the fact is that many readers have not the cool 
judgment which will restrain their wrath, when they read such heart- 
rending tales of human cruelty and savagery as may be found in this 
volume. Page after page of relentless repetition of stories of starva- 
tion, disease, torture, inhuman revenge, and fiendish cruelty, cannot be 
reasonably published " for the sake of the martyrs of the prisons them 
selves ". It is not excused because " we are in danger of forgetting 
the sacrifice they made of their fresh young lives in the service of 
their country ". 

All of the more famous prisons are portrayed, Columbia College, the 
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Van Cortlandt Sugar House, Rhinelander's Sugar House, the Liberty 
Street Sugar House, the North Dutch Church, the Middle Dutch Church, 
the Friends' Meeting House, the New Jail, and the various prison ships 
with especial emphasis on the Jersey. In the appendix is a list of 8000 
men who were prisoners on the Jersey. Among the diaries and accounts 
are those of Jonathan Gillett, Jabez Fitch, Ethan Allen, Alexander 
Graydon, Daniel Bedinger (the editor's grandfather), John Fell, John 
Blatchford, Andrew Sherburne, Eli Bickford, Dr. Elias Cornelius, 
Captain Fanning, Captain Birdsall, Ebenezer Fox, Christopher Hawkins, 
Captain Dring, Captain Alexander Coffin, Captain Roswell Palmer, and 
even a long poem on the horrors of the prison ship Scorpion by the poet 
Phillip Freneau. Many newspaper accounts are also republished and 
the letters of Elias Boudinot, Benjamin Franklin, and George Wash- 
ington concerning the conditions in the prisons are reprinted. With 
this historical Blue-Beard's closet to draw from, none need want for 
horrors with which to depict British depravity in the Revolutionary 
War time. 

C. H. Van Tyne. 

The Dutch Republic and the American Revolution. By Friedrich 
Edler, M. Dipl., Ph.D. [Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science, series XXIX., no. 2.] (Baltimore, The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1911, pp. viii, 252.) We have here a very thorough, 
scholarly study of the subject attacked, but the results are somewhat dis- 
appointing. A careful reading discovers only a multitude of new details 
while the essentials of the subject remain little altered. We know what 
we knew before, but we know it more fully and more certainly. A 
digest of the results yields the following essentials. The Dutch viewed 
the American Revolution favorably since it seemed to have an analogy 
to their own rebellion from Spanish oppression. American victory 
meant, they thought, a new source of commerce and wealth. The 
masses were friendly, but those who controlled politics wished to avoid 
war, because neutrality was important for Dutch trade. The French 
tried early to draw the Netherlands -away from England, and they 
found a strong party in their favor. Though the States General issued 
a proclamation of neutrality, the Dutch traders did not cease to carry 
munitions of war to French ports, where they were exchanged for 
American commodities brought in American ships. Vast quantities of 
powder were thus shipped to America whereon the Dutch realized a 
profit of 120 per cent. Dutch commerce reached during the American 
Revolution a height never before attained. When the French attempted 
to build a navy with which to cope with England's naval power, Dutch 
ships brought the naval supplies from the northern countries. Re- 
peated protests from England were heeded by the English party, but 
action was prevented by the French party in the United Provinces. 
England began at last to search Dutch ships and to seize contraband 
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goods, and after France allied herself with America, her government 
began to demand that the Dutch strengthen their navy and resist Eng- 
lish aggressions. This the city of Amsterdam wished to do, but on the 
other hand the English party, stronger in other provinces, wished to 
strengthen the army, and to give to England the aid she asked in accord- 
ance with the terms of the treaty of 1674. Finally England's refusal 
to abide by the reciprocal terms of the same treaty, which gave the Dutch 
the benefit of the " free ships free goods " principle, caused the estrange- 
ment of the English party, and the French party gained control. When 
Catherine II. formed the Armed Neutrality to enforce the above prin- 
ciple, the Dutch were eager to enter the neutral league and to secure its 
protection, while England was quite as determined that this should not 
be, even assuring Russia that the British would respect the rule if the 
Dutch were not allowed to enter the league. When the Netherlands 
was about to succeed, the John Paul Jones affair and the Laurens 
treaty furnished England a pretext to declare war. This resulted in the 
ruin of Dutch commerce and a final unfavorable treaty. Thus the 
Dutch benefactors of France and the United States were, as a reward, 
the real and only victims of the American Revolution. This began her 
reduction to a dependent power. 

C. H. Van Tyne. 

Americains et Barbaresques (1776— 1824). Par E. Dupuy. Avec une 
preface de M. Arthur Chuquet, Membre de l'lnstitut. (Paris, R. Roger 
et F. Chernoviz, 1910, pp. iv, 356.) The concern of this foreign writer 
in our relations with the Barbary States is due in large measure no 
doubt to the long-continued interest of France in North Africa, but 
also to his evident and gratifying sympathy with our efforts to stamp 
out piracy in the Mediterranean. Nearly a third of the book is devoted 
to early correspondence, negotiations, and attempts to establish amicable 
relations with the barbarians. The attention given to this problem by 
John Paul Jones is brought out more fully than in any of his numerous 
biographies. A long and very interesting memorandum of Jones is 
presented, apparently written about 1785 or a little later. It is addressed 
to the French ministers, Vergennes and Castries, and points out the great 
advantage that France would derive from the occupation of North 
Africa, at the same time suppressing the piracy and slavery peculiar 
to that region. Jones offers his services for such an enterprise in com- 
mand of a squadron or even of a single frigate. Present conditions in 
Barbary, as far as French influence extends, would seem to justify his 
foresight. A good deal of correspondence of French consuls and others 
in France and in Barbary, relating to American affairs, is also printed. 
Then comes a chapter on the organization of the United States navy 
and the voyage of Captain Bainbridge to Constantinople. This is fol- 
lowed by a number of chapters giving a full and satisfactory account of 
American naval operations in the war with Tripoli, the expedition to 
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Derne, and the negotiations with Tripoli ending in the treaty of 1805. 
The last two chapters deal with the war with Algiers in 1815 and the 
operations and negotiations of the following year, closing with some 
account of subsequent events down to 1824, with brief mention of the 
participation of France, England, and other nations in the affairs of 
Barbary. A few misprints will be found, chiefly in dates and other 
figures. Oliver H. Perry is confused with his brother, Matthew C. 
Perry, in being credited with the latter's famous mission to Japan. An 
appendix containing the treaties between the United States and the 
Barbary powers, in a condensed form, is followed by a bibliography. 
There is no index. It is to be hoped that this book will be widely read 
in France, for it would surely help to maintain a friendly interest towards 
us among our ancient allies. 

G. W. Allen. 

An Artillery Officer in the Mexican War, 1846—184/: Letters of 
Robert Anderson, Captain 3rd Artillery, U. S. A. (New York, G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 191 1, xvi, pp. xvi, 339.) These letters from a captain in 
what was called the " 3rd Artillery " to his wife are so numerous that 
they practically make a diary. The writer distinguished himself in 1861 
as the defender of Fort Sumter, and for that reason their first appeal 
is a personal one. It is interesting and satisfactory to note that Captain 
Anderson was a lover of peace, a sincere patriot, a brave and well- 
qualified soldier, a devoted husband, and a God-fearing man. Though 
he fully shared the feeling of the regular officers regarding the more or 
less political appointments of the administration (e. g., p. 333), and in 
particular saw no justification for the treatment given Scott (e. g., p. 
319), and though he warned his wife that as matters were going he 
could scarcely expect promotion, he appears to have done his duty with- 
out regard to personal or professional dissatisfaction. About military 
operations, the letters do not tell as much as could have been desired. 
They were written mainly to cheer and entertain a lady who probably 
took no great interest in the art of war. Captain Anderson had charge 
of a battery at the siege of Vera Cruz and was on the edge of the 
battle at Cerro Gordo. He assisted in storming the tete-de-pont at 
Churubusco, and had a prominent part in what he called " the foully 
murderous tragedy" of Molino del Rey (p. 323). In the latter fight he 
was severely wounded, and such an account as he was able to give of 
the battle (pp. 311-313), though valuable, is of less importance than it 
might have been because the diagram to which it refers is not presented. 
Regarding the land, the cities, the people, and the daily incidents of 
army life, and in particular about the long stay at Puebla (pp. 170-280), 
the letters are full and very interesting. Some new light is thrown on 
the controversy between Scott and Worth, and noteworthy testimony 
as to the conduct of the volunteers — coming, as it does, from a regular 
officer by no means blind to their shortcomings — is frankly given. From 
Puebla he wrote (p. 208) : " Very few acts have been committed, even 
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by the Volunteers, which have required and received chastisement " 
(see also p. 272). For reference use it would have been well to indicate 
the month and year of every letter. A few misprints are to be noted, 
such as "Avista" for "Arista" (p. 254), "Anton Lizards" for "Anton 
Lizardo" (p. 65), " Espirito " for " Espiritu " (p. 329). On page 295 
Colonel Butler of the Palmetto Regiment is referred to as a " Captain ", 
and " field of fortification " appears to mean " field fortification ". The 
date at the top of page 172 is likely to mislead some readers. General 
Anderson's daughter, Mrs. Eba Anderson Lawton, contributes a brief 
introduction, for which one is grateful, but the account of Taylor's 
operations, quoted by her, is not very accurate. 

Justin H. Smith. 

Henry Dodge. By Louis Pelzer. [Iowa Biographical series, edited 
by Benjamin F. Shambaugh.] (Iowa City, Iowa, State Historical Society, 
1911, pp. xiv, 266.) From boyhood in Missouri, as a hunter and Indian 
campaigner, during young manhood, when his military services extended 
over nine of the present states of the Mississippi Valley, and through the 
later period of his 85 years of life, as a frontier commonwealth builder 
in a time of turmoil and political excitement, Henry Dodge was ad- 
venturously active. Mr. Pelzer has been painstaking and successful in 
amassing data concerning Dodge's interesting ancestry, his turbulent 
youth, his numerous expeditions into the Indian country under govern- 
ment auspices, his connection with the Black Hawk War, and his later 
career as governor of the new territory of Wisconsin, last remnant of 
the old Northwest to be so organized, his removal as an offensive 
partizan and later reinstatement, and his election as a United States 
senator following the admission of Wisconsin to statehood in 1848. Mr. 
Pelzer marshals his facts compactly with fulness of detail. This kind of 
background fails, however, to throw into relief the dramatic figure which 
Henry Dodge undoubtedly was, even to his contemporaries. While the 
biographer in the main is just in his estimate of Dodge's character and 
services, an occasional tendency to superlatives may be noted, as when 
he says, " Under the legislative and administrative force of this family 
vast territorial empires of the West were transformed into territories 
and commonwealths with security, wealth and population ". Mr. Pelzer's 
narrative is a valuable chapter on the formative period of state-making 
in the Old Northwest. If he has not made a stirring narrative of a 
life which embraced a stormy and unbridled youth and a dramatic man- 
hood, tempered with a serene old age, he has gathered with conscientious 
completeness a mass of material disclosing " a cross-sectional view of 
life in the West in the first half of the nineteenth century ". Perhaps 
the least satisfactory part of the biography, because of brevity, is that 
which deals with the factional quarrels that involved Dodge and Duane 
Doty, with their partizans, in a strife that profoundly affected the people 
of the new commonwealth in their political, social, and even business 
relations. 
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The Christiana Riot and the Treason Trials of 1851: an Historical 
Sketch. By W. U. Hensel. Second and revised edition. (Lancaster, 
Pa., published by the author, 1911, pp. ix, 158.) This volume is the best 
account so far written of the most famous fugitive slave case in the 
history of Pennsylvania. Besides documents and contemporary reports, 
the author has used with much discrimination manuscript accounts 
hitherto unknown, and has sifted a large amount of oral testimony and 
accidental information. His book is approximately a final account of 
the episode. 

A satisfactory though somewhat slight chapter on fugitive slave 
legislation is followed by a description of conditions in Lancaster County 
in 1851, the hatred of kidnapping, the boldness of fugitives, and the 
irritation across the Maryland line. The story of the September riot, 
in which Edward Gorsuch lost his life, is by far the best account of the 
incident and the best part of the book. The history of the treason trials 
is full as regards personal incident, but in the matter of legal argument 
and principle, slighter than the importance of the subject demands. As 
a narrative of the events this book will hardly be superseded, though 
another historian may recast the story in different proportions. 

The most serious fault is a tendency towards careless writing and 
unfortunate expression, and a consistent use of separated infinitives; 
though on the whole the writing is interesting and clear. 

The statement is quite accurate — I have noticed very few errors: 
the act of 1826 did not establish the freedom of children born in Penn- 
sylvania of escaped slaves (p. 7), the act of 1847 repealed the entire 
act of 1826 not parts of it (pp. 11, 57); and two misprints: Halloway 
should be Holloway (p. 7), Govaus should be Govans (p. 127). The 
book is beautifully printed and well illustrated. The author has done 
his work in a very satisfactory manner. 

Edward Raymond Turner. 

Between the Lines: Secret Service Stories Told Fifty Years After. 
By Bvt. -Major H. B. Smith. (New York, Booz Brothers, 191 1, pp. 
343.) The author, during 1864 and 1863, was chief of the Secret Service 
of the Military Department which included Baltimore and Southern 
Maryland. The disloyal element in that department was large, power- 
ful, and active. Communication with the Confederacy was unceasing; 
Southern soldiers, spies, and escaped prisoners of war, were cared for 
and passed to safety; and a traffic in contraband articles proceeded with 
almost the regularity of a legitimate commerce. This book is an account 
of Major Smith's experiences. His stories are perhaps most interesting 
in the evidence they give of the seeming ease with which so many men 
can be imposed upon, and their inability to keep their own counsel. A 
detective would present himself as a blockade-runner, and not only would 
he be sheltered and fed, but his host would straightway proceed to confide 
what he and his friends were doing, had done, and planned to do, to 
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outwit the government. Another detective would represent himself to 
be a Confederate officer escaped from a Federal prison, and immediately 
men, at great risk to themselves, would hide him, care for him, and guide 
him to safety, meanwhile telling him in detail of the assistance they and 
others had been able to give to Southern soldiers in distress. 

It is evident that the book as written was intended for the author's 
immediate circle and there has been but slight revision. This may 
explain why more than a hundred official communications are quoted in 
full when in most cases a single sentence or a paragraph would have 
sufficed. 

There is little in the book that will appeal to the student, and as 
Major Smith's duties failed to lead him into the zone of the fighting 
armies, the general reader will not find in his adventures the exciting 
interest usual in stories of the Secret Service. 

Kansas in the Sixties. By Samuel J. Crawford, War Governor of 
Kansas. (Chicago, A. C. McClurg and Company, 1911, pp. xvii, 441.) 
The first governor of Kansas and the third have published books on the 
early history of that state. Robinson's The Kansas Conflict, which ap- 
peared twenty years ago, is mainly polemical, dealing chiefly with the 
" border ruffian " period and its controversies, while Crawford's Kansas 
in the Sixties is essentially autobiographical. Reaching the territory 
March 1, 1859 — fi ye years later than Robinson — Crawford began the 
practice of law at Garnett, a small, out-of-the-way hamlet in Anderson 
County. A profound peace then prevailed, following swiftly upon the 
exodus of Old John Brown and his caravan of fugitive negroes. If life 
ever grew flat or stale in the primitive democracy of new-comers at 
Garnett, the tedium could be readily broken by expeditions to the buffalo 
range beyond the Arkansas. 

The period of tranquillity was rudely interrupted in 1861. A member 
of the first state legislature, at the opening of the Civil War, Crawford 
obtained leave of absence to raise a company of volunteers. During an 
active military service of three years and a half, first as captain and 
later as colonel, he participated in almost every engagement in the trans- 
Missouri warfare from the skirmish at Forsyth to the surrender of 
Marmaduke at Kline Creek. Among the Kansas soldiers of 1 861-1865 
there is no figure more attractive and distinguished than Colonel Craw- 
ford. He was a stout, resourceful, dashing fighter, and one or two 
brilliant charges, made without orders and on his own responsibility, 
like the capture of a Confederate battery at Old Fort Wayne, ought to 
have carried beyond a colonel's commission and that in a colored regi- 
ment. His narrative of military operations has the directness, the force, 
and the unconventionality of the frontier. Some errors may have crept 
into it; an unreconstructed partizanship — a survival of the sixties — may 
color it, yet as a series of battle pictures, as a contribution to a rela- 
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tively obscure period of Kansas history, it has a value altogether 
exceptional. 

Late in 1864 Colonel Crawford reluctantly left the army to become 
governor of Kansas — an office which he held three years. Scarcely had 
the Civil War closed when a period of disastrous Indian raids began. 
Though the marauders had no leaders so able and adroit as Geronimo 
or Sitting Bull they were troublesome antagonists and continued their 
depredations until 1869. In the autumn of that year a winter campaign 
was undertaken to bring the lingering and intolerable warfare to an end. 
Governor Crawford resigned his office to accept the colonelcy of a regi- 
ment of Kansas cavalry enlisted for the expedition at the request of the 
federal authorities. This winter campaign in a wild, roadless, unknown 
country is without a parallel, for difficulties and hardships, in the history 
of the army — if we may accept the dictum of General Sheridan. It 
was sad business, but it brought permanent peace to the frontier settle- 
ments of Kansas. The account of this campaign and the discussion of 
the Indian policy of the government are by no means the least interest- 
ing and valuable part of the book. 

Leverett W. Spring. 

Moses Coit Tyler, 1835-ipoo: Selections from his Letters and Diaries. 
Edited by Jessica Tyler Austen. (New York, Doubleday, Page, and 
Company, 1911, pp. 325, vii.) This book is in effect an autobiography, 
the editor's contributions being limited to a short initial chapter and a 
few connecting paragraphs. In spite of many gaps, the letters and 
diaries form on the whole a coherent narrative of Professor Tyler's 
outer and inner life, and bring one into intimate touch with him. 

The chief value of the book lies in this vivid self-portrait of a man of 
rare personality and of notable achievement as an historian of American 
literature. Throughout his long career as clergyman, lecturer, editor, 
and professor, his letters and journals give constantly the impression of 
a noble, sensitive, and vivacious nature. These hastily written pages 
have the raciness and humor which distinguish all his publications and 
make so delightful his treatment of even the dullest colonial writers. 
They also reveal an almost feminine delicacy of organization, which 
evidently lay at the bottom of his nice sense for human and literary 
values. The diaries show that he was passionately religious, and that at 
the height of his success as professor and author he was torn by a long- 
ing to resume the work of a clergyman. His conscientious thorough- 
ness appears again and again — most strikingly, perhaps, in a letter to his 
publishers, in 1876, in which he says: "The only way in which I can 
write a Survey of American literature is actually to make a survey of it. 
. . . When I get the work done it will be real work and will stand. . . . 
The element of time is unspeakably inferior to the element of thorough- 
ness." The union of such painstaking toil with so much brilliancy is all 
too rare — in historians or others. 
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The diaries also have value as a record of American university 
conditions in their relation to productive scholarship. Again and again 
they utter a cry of distress under the heavy burden of lecture-writing 
and class work, which delayed the magnum opus and wholly frustrated 
other plans. Certain entries about a faculty squabble, however, should 
have been excised. 

To the general reader the most interesting parts of the work will be 
the descriptions of famous men at home and abroad. Grant, Sumner, 
Beecher, Bryant, Lowell, Matthew Arnold, Victor Hugo, and others are 
sketched with telling strokes. The portrait of Lowell in London, in 
1882, is especially fresh and interesting. The vividness of the style may 
be seen in the following words about Grant in 1871 : " His head is like 
a big bullet; his face had a look of illimitable determination and quiet 
strength ; also quite plebeian. . . . His eye moved quickly when it moved 
at all, and then rested heavily upon whatever object it settled on. During 
the latter part, some one fainted in the back of the church and there 
was a momentary noise. Grant started quickly and turned quite around, 
with a startled look, as if personally suspicious of danger, and yet with 
an expression that could quell danger." 

A few misprints should be corrected: " Calvanism " (p. 77), 
"Byrant" (p. 82), "Turkish" for "British" (p. 177). 

Walter C. Bronson. 

The Life and Labors of Bishop Hare, Apostle to the Sioux. By M. 
A. DeWolfe Howe. (New York, Sturgis and Walton, 1911, pp. 417.) 
William Hobart Hare, born at Princeton in March, 1838, was consecrated 
bishop of South Dakota and the neighboring territory, called Niobrara, 
in 1873. His biography is more than an important chapter in the history 
of civilization in the United States. It throws the white light of actual 
experience on Indian manners, customs, and traditions, and contributes 
much to the understanding of the relations between the government and 
the Indians. It suggests another book, Lights and Shadows of a Long 
Episcopate, by Bishop Whipple of Minnesota. Both are most important 
records of our early Western civilization ; both disprove utterly that 
flippant saying, " There is no good Indian but a dead Indian " ; and both 
testify to the present civilizing power of Christianity. 

The book is crowded with anecdote and incident, while flashes of wit 
and humor alternate with touches of pathos and sentiment. By Bishop 
Hare's wise, tactful Christian influence, many a massacre was prevented 
or stopped even after it had been begun. Civilization came more quickly 
and surely for what he had accomplished. He believed in schools and 
established them, not for mere learning but to teach industry, trade, 
domestic service, and home-making. He did not believe in reservations, 
territorial, legal, or social, nor in anything that would tend to make 
" Indian life a solid foreign mass, indigestible by our common civiliza- 
tion ". He took an active part in the social and moral issues fought out 
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in the West. He opposed prohibition and referred to such legislation as 
" going at the wen of intemperance with a dirk instead of with a 
surgeon's knife ". The chapter dealing with the leading part he took 
in the legislation reforming the divorce laws of South Dakota is one of 
the most interesting and important in the book. 

He was not only a hero, but a martyr, and sacrificed bravely his body 
and his life in the cause to which he had been consecrated. His last 
years were spent in partial blindness and keen physical torture, but he 
persevered to the end. Over his bed hung a copy of a prayer by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, with whom he had the sympathy of fellowship in heroic 
suffering nobly borne. He died in October, 1909, and, at his own request, 
was buried in Sioux Falls, amid the profoundest expressions of grief by 
the entire religious, political, and business community. 

Charles L. Wells. 

Fifty Years of Public Service. Personal Recollections of Shelby M. 
Cullom, Senior United States Senator from Illinois. (Chicago, A. C. 
McClurg and Company, 1911, pp. xi, 467.) This book contains just 
about as many character sketches as there are pages. These are candid 
and sane, but include no interesting new facts or penetrating judgments. 
There are chapters on Senator Cullom's work on the committees on 
Interstate Commerce and Foreign Relations, but they are quite slight. 
There are a few letters, not heretofore published, of Secretary Hay, 
President Roosevelt, and Joseph E. Medill, editor of the Chicago Tribune. 
On the whole the book seems to contain nothing of interest for the 
historian. If Senator Cullom has ever seen anything that he who runs 
may not read, at least he does not reveal it here. 

Of course such a book must be, to some extent, a self-revelation, but 
it certainly fails to reveal why Mr. Cullom has been five times chosen 
senator. He gives evidence of a prudent good judgment, but not of that 
shrewdness which was characteristic of many of his generation. His 
political conscience seems somewhat antiquated to-day, but fairly repre- 
sentative of the eighties. Perhaps the only clue one obtains to his long- 
continued political success is that on finishing the volume one feels a 
little sad at having to say these simple truths regarding it. 

Carl Russell Fish. 

The History of Martha's Vineyard, Dukes County, Massachusetts. 
By Charles Edward Banks, M.D., Surgeon U. S. Marine Hospital Ser- 
vice. In two volumes. (Boston, George H. Dean, 1911, pp. 535; 661.) 
This work treats of a section of Massachusetts whose history is unique. 
The first volume is devoted to the general history of the county, the 
second to the annals of its seven towns, while the third, to be published, 
will contain genealogies of the more prominent families. The work 
is based on the sources, and shows extensive research in England, in the 
archives of New York, and in Massachusetts, county and town, records. 
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The first volume should be especially interesting to students of political 
and constitutional history, for the island did not belong to any chartered 
province, 1642-1664, and was an independent self-governing entity. 
While nominally a part of New York, 1665— 1691, in fact it was prac- 
tically independent. The political scientist will find here an account of 
a contest between the powers working for aristocratic and democratic 
control respectively. He will find unusual forms of county and town 
government and judicial administration, e. g., at first, no body of free- 
men, denial of the suffrage, the union of legislative, executive, and 
judicial functions; later a body of freemen acting as an appellate court, 
an attempt to introduce manorial government, etc. These peculiarities 
were due to the isolated position of the island, the conflicting claims 
over the territory, and the struggle between the Mayhew family and 
the townsmen for political control. The missionary work of this family 
among the Indians is also of especial interest. In the second volume 
a large amount of space is given to detailed biographies of the early 
settlers, notwithstanding the plan of the third volume. Less space is 
accordingly given to accounts of the social and economic life of the 
people than one wishes. The work is remarkably free from errors of 
fact. Dr. Banks, who is neither a native nor a resident of the island, 
deserves the thanks of historical students for writing such a scholarly 
and, on the whole, satisfactory history of Martha's Vineyard. 

M. W. Jernegan. 

TEXT-BOOKS 

History in the Elementary Schools: Methods, Courses of Study, 
Bibliographies. By W. F. Bliss, B.S., M.L., Dean of the Normal School 
and Head of the Department of History, State Normal School, San 
Diego, California. (New York, American Book Company, 191 1, pp. 
214.) The section entitled Courses of Study in Dean Bliss's book con- 
tains topics selected from primitive life for the first four grades, topics 
from medieval and early modern periods for the fifth and sixth grades, 
and a detailed outline of American history for the seventh and eighth 
grades. The author claims no credit for originality. He distinctly states 
(on pages 6 and 7) that the merit of the course is due to the sug- 
gestiveness of the work of others. 

Only twelve pages are given to methods of instruction in primary, 
intermediate (fifth and sixth), and grammar grades. The author is 
evidently familiar with some of the best written discussions of methods 
applicable to both college and elementary work. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, he seems to lack that first-hand experience with children so neces- 
sary to any adequate understanding of methods of instruction suitable 
for each stage of development. On pages 49 and 50 for instance in 
describing grammar grade work he says : " Pupils are expected to keep 
note-books . . . are encouraged to make brief abstracts of their read- 
ings and the lectures of the teacher. Here the first steps are taken in 



